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ABSTRACT 


TNTTTATTVE  AS  A  MEASURE  OF  BATTLE  COMMAND  EFFECTIVENESS  by 
MAJ  Michael  W.  Schneider,  USA,  56  pages. 


The  June  1993  version  of  EM  100-5,  Operations,  introduced  the  concept  of 
battle  command  into  United  States  Army  Doctrine.  The  battle  command  concept 
emphasizes  the  'art  of  command'  and  implies  that  battle  command  drives  the 
requirements  for  command  and  control  processes  and  systems.  In  order  to  place  the 
same  emphasis  on  the  training  of  our  commanders,  a  measure  of  battle  command 
effectiveness  is  needed  which  addresses  the  art  of  command.  This  measure  would 
also  assist  in  the  definition  of  requirements  for  command  and  control  processes  and 
systems. 

This  monograph  determines  if  the  concept  of  initiative  is  a  viable  measure  of 
battle  command  effectiveness.  It  analyzes  this  issue  by  first  examining  the  battle 
command  concept.  Command  and  control  theory  is  studied  to  establish  its 
relationship  to  battle  command.  Decision  making  and  leadership  are  studied  to 
determine  the  essential  qualities  of  effective  battle  command.  The  monograph  then 
examines  the  concept  of  initiative.  Battle  initiative  and  individual  initiative  are 
studied  to  determine  their  relationship  to  each  other  and  to  success  in  battle.  Finally, 
the  monograph  examines  initiative  as  a  measure  of  effectiveness.  The  characteristics 
of  initiative  are  compared  to  the  essential  qualities  of  effective  battle  command  to 
determine  if  initiative  as  a  measure  of  effectiveness  is  relevent  to  battle  command. 
The  monograph  develops  a  framework  of  analysis  for  battle  command  using 
initiative  as  a  measure  of  effectiveness  to  establish  the  measure's  usefulness. 

This  monograph  concludes  that  initiative  is  a  viable  measure  of  battle 
command  effectiveness.  Initiative,  as  a  measure  of  effectiveness,  addresses  the 
essential  qualities  of  effective  battle  command  and  it  has  enough  resolution  to 
provide  a  vehicle  for  discussion  and  analysis  of  battle  command  in  real  or  simulated 
situations.  Initiative  provides  a  basis  for  feedback  to  a  commander  to  assess  his 
degree  of  success  or  failure  in  applying  the  art  of  command  and  provides  insight 
toward  what  effective  battle  command  is  without  restricting  the  creative  instincts  of 
commanders. 
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ABSTRACT 


INITIATIVE  AS  A  MEASURE  OF  BATTLE  COMMAND  EFFECTIVENESS  hv 
MAJ  Michael  W.  Schneider,  USA^  56  pages. 


The  June  1993  version  of  EM  100-5,  Operations,  introduced  the  concept  of 
battle  command  into  United  States  Army  Doctrine.  The  battle  command  concept 
emphasizes  the  'art  of  command'  and  implies  that  battle  command  drives  the 
requirements  for  command  and  Control  processes  and  systems.  In  order  to  place  the 
same  emphasis  on  the  training  of  our  commanders,  a  measure  of  battle  command 
effectiveness  is  needed  which  addresses  the  art  of  command.  This  measure  would 
also  assist  in  the  definition  of  requirements  for  command  and  control  processes  and 
systems. 

This  monograph  determines  if  the  concept  of  initiative  is  a  viable  measure  of 
battle  command  effectiveness.  It  analyzes  this  issue  by  first  examining  the  battle 
command  concept.  Command  and  control  theory  is  studied  to  establish  its 
relationship  to  battle  command.  Decision  making  and  leadership  are  studied  to 
determine  the  essential  qualities  of  effective  battle  command.  The  monograph  then 
examines  the  concept  of  initiative.  Battle  initiative  and  individual  initiative  are 
studied  to  determine  their  relationship  to  each  other  and  to  success  in  battle.  Finally, 
the  monograph  examines  initiative  as  a  measure  of  effectiveness.  The  characteristics 
of  initiative  are  compared  to  the  essential  qualities  of  effective  battle  command  to 
determine  if  initiative  as  a  measure  of  effectiveness  is  relevent  to  battle  command. 
The  monograph  develops  a  framework  of  analysis  for  battle  command  using 
initiative  as  a  measure  of  effectiveness  to  establish  the  measure's  usefulness. 

This  monograph  concludes  that  initiative  is  a  viable  measure  of  battle 
command  effectiveness.  Initiative,  as  a  measure  of  effectiveness,  addresses  the 
essential  qualities  of  effective  battle  command  and  it  has  enough  resolution  to 
provide  a  vehicle  for  discussion  and  analysis  of  battle  command  in  real  or  simulated 
situations.  Initiative  provides  a  basis  for  feedback  to  a  commander  to  assess  his 
degree  of  success  or  failure  in  applying  the  art  of  command  and  provides  insight 
toward  what  effective  battle  command  is  without  restricting  the  creative  instincts  of 
commanders. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 


General  of  the  Army  Omar  N.  Bradley  was  quoted  as  saying  that  "Man  for  man, 
one  division  is  as  good  as  another.  They  vary  only  in  the  skill  and  leadership  of  their 
commanders."*  His  comment  was  reinforced  more  recently  by  a  statement  in  a 
Lessons  Learned  Commanders  Memorandum  from  the  National  Training  Center, 

"There  is  nothing  more  important  to  success  on  the  battlefield  than  effective  command 
and  control.  "2  If  this  is  true,  then  improving  the  effectiveness  of  command  and  control 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  establishing  our  ability  to  achieve  decisive  victory,  the 
standard  set  for  the  Army  by  its  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Gordon  Sullivan.^ 

It  has  always  been  difficult  to  define  an  adequate  measure  of  effectiveness  for 
tactical  command  and  control  {Cl).  An  accepted  measure  of  effectiveness  of  a  unit's 
command  and  control  system  is  its  ability  to  function  more  effectively  and  more  quickly 
than  the  enemy. ^  The  primary  criticism  of  this  approach  is  that  it  emphasizes  process 
over  content.^  It  recognizes  the  requirement  for  speed  in  the  C2  process  but  fails  to 
address  what  it  means  to  'function  more  effectively'.  What  is  lacking  is  a  means  of 
assessing  the  'art  of  command.' 

To  properly  assess  the  art  of  command  there  is  a  need  for  a  measure  of 
effectiveness  which  addresses  the  quality  of  the  commander's  decisions  and  leadership 
in  terms  of  their  proper  function  on  the  battlefield.  The  Army  has  recently  developed  a 
new  concept  which  is  intended  to  direct  the  focus  of  command  and  control  toward  the 
art  of  command,  this  concept  is  called  battle  command.  Battle  command  is  more  than 
command  and  control,  it  "is  the  art  of  battle  decision  making,  leading,  and  motivating 
soldiers  and  their  organizations  into  action  to  accomplish  missions."^  Merely 
measuring  the  speed  with  which  a  commander  and  his  staff  are  able  to  make  and 
execute  decisions  will  not  be  enough  for  measuring  battle  command. 

Defining  an  appropriate  measure  of  effectiveness  for  battle  command  is  crucial 
to  focusing  commanders  on  the  art  of  command.  The  measure  of  effectiveness 
provides  feedback  to  the  commander  to  assess  his  degree  of  success  or  failure  in 
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applying  the  art  of  command  to  real  or  simulated  battle  conditions.  It  also  reinforces 
Army  doctrinal  concepts  which  commanders  are  expected  to  apply. 

Initiative  in  battle,  or,  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  "battle  initiative",  may  be 
an  appropriate  measure  of  effectiveness  for  battle  command.  Like  battle  command, 
initiative  in  battle  is  a  function  of  both  the  military  decision  making  process  and 
leadership.  Like  success  in  battle  itself,  possessing  the  initiative  is  a  zero  sum  game,  if 
one  side  has  it,  the  other  side  does  not.  If  possession  of  the  initiative  is  necessary  to 
win  a  battle,  then  taking  or  maintaining  the  initiative  should  be  the  ultimate  motive  for 
any  decision  made  in  battle. 

Each  successive  level  of  command  executes  its  higher  command's  decisions 
through  its  own  decisions  and  leadership.  General  William  Depuy  captured  the 
essential  relationship  between  command  and  control  at  successive  levels  of  command 
when  he  said,  "Poor  execution  can  render  the  most  brilliant  concept  null  and  void,  but 
the  most  magnificent  execution  can  rarely  offset  the  deadweight  of  a  flawed  concept."^ 
Taking  or  maintaining  the  initiative  in  battle  requires  both  brilliant  concepts  and 
magnificent  execution  at  each  successive  level  of  command.  Speed  of  execution  will 
only  accelerate  defeat  if  the  concept  is  flawed. 

To  determine  whether  battle  initiative  is  an  appropriate  measure  of  effectiveness, 
it  is  first  necessary  to  understand  that  which  it  intends  to  measure,  battle  command. 
Battle  command  has  its  roots  in  command  and  control.  To  understand  battle  command, 
we  must  understand  the  theoretical  logic  of  command  and  control  as  well  as  the  Army' s 
vision  of  the  battle  command  concept.  Ultimately,  this  investigation  must  identify  the 
intrinsic  qualities  which  differentiate  effective  from  ineffective  battle  command  and 
determine  if  effective  battle  command  is  necessary  to  take  and  maintain  the  initiative. 

Initiative  is  a  descriptive  measure  of  a  subjective  quality.  We  must  understand 
this  quality  in  order  to  determine  if  it  is  appropriate  as  a  measure  of  effectiveness  of 
battle  command.  Initiative,  as  a  military  concept  is  present  in  one  form  or  another  in 
virtually  every  military  theory  and  is  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  our  own  warfighting 
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doctrine.  Its  validity  is  in  its  recognition  of  the  two  sided,  competitive  nature  of 
warfare.  Once  we  have  defined  initiative,  we  must  ask  ourselves,  does  it  capture  the 
dominant  quality  of  effective  battle  command? 

Finally,  the  measure  of  effectiveness  must  provide  insight  toward  the 
appreciation  of  what  effective  battle  command  is  without  restricting  the  creative 
instincts  of  commanders.  In  the  old  Soviet  system  of  troop  control,  norms  were 
developed  based  on  tactical  analysis  of  exercises  and  wartime  experience.  These  norms 
formed  the  "basis  for  establishing  and  assessing  combat  effectiveness".  While  this  may 
have  been  an  efficient  way  of  measuring  effectiveness  like  one  would  measure  distance 
with  a  yardstick,  it  had  the  "disadvantage  of  offering  little  encouragement  or  guidance 
to  commanders  faced  with  the  necessity  of  selecting  a  course  of  action  which  falls 
outside  the  'normative'  tactical  guidelines."^ 

Our  measure  of  effectiveness  should  be  more  of  a  vehicle  for  discussing  and 
analyzing  battle  command  in  training  with  respect  to  our  doctrine  and  the  situation  at 
hand  rather  than  a  yardstick  for  determining  absolute  values  of  performance  quality. 
Therefore,  we  must  determine  if  initiative  as  a  measure  of  effectiveness  provides 
sufficient  resolution  to  be  useful  while  at  the  same  time  encouraging  expansion  rather 
than  inhibition  of  creativity. 

II.  UNDERSTANDING  BATTLE  COMMAND 
The  battle  command  concept  paper  states  that  battle  command  is  "predominantly 
an  art  form  with  some  incorporation  of  elements  of  scientific  analysis,  control,  and 
direction."^  Yet  Clausewitz  argued  that 

"war  does  not  belong  in  the  arts  and  sciences;  rather  it  is  part  of  man's  social 
existence.  . . .  The  essential  difference  is  that  war  is  not  an  exercise  of  the  will 
directed  at  inanimate  matter,  as  is  the  case  with  the  mechanical  arts,  or  at 
matter  which  is  animate  but  passive  and  yielding,  as  is  the  case  with  the  human 
mind  and  emotions  in  the  fine  arts.  In  war,  the  will  is  directed  at  an  animate 
object  that  reacts." 
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If  we  are  going  to  consider  battle  command  as  an  art  form  in  order  to 
acknowledge  its  creative  aspects,  we  must  do  so  in  the  context  of  military  art.  As 
Clausewitz  pointed  out,  war  is  directed  at  a  dynamic  enemy  who  is  also  creative. 
Therefore,  military  art  acknowledges  that  the  creative  quality  of  military  operations 
does  not  exist  as  an  end  unto  itself,  but  rather  as  a  means  to  defeat  an  enemy  whose  aim 
is  to  defeat  us.  This  is  the  medium  in  which  the  art  of  battle  command  functions. 

To  understand  battle  command  at  the  tactical  level,  it  is  instructive  to  begin  with 
a  discussion  of  the  most  basic  tactical  level,  the  individual  rifleman  in  combat.  The 
rifleman  is  first  and  foremost  a  human  being,  subject  to  the  strengths  and  frailties  of 
human  nature.  He  is  a  product  of  his  culture,  his  training,  and  of  his  leaders.  He  has  a 
will  of  his  own  and  he  is  the  principal  means  of  carrying  out  the  will  of  his  leaders.  He 
is  in  command  of  himself  and  his  implements  of  destruction  and  yet  is  responsible  to 
his  leaders  to  act  in  accordance  with  their  intent. 

In  a  typical  combat  situation,  the  rifleman  may  find  himself  in  a  position, 
scanning  with  all  his  senses  for  indicators  of  enemy  activity.  If  he  hears  something  he 
turns  to  look  for  movement.  He  may  move  in  order  to  get  a  better  look.  Suddenly  he 
sees  another  soldier.  He  quickly  assesses  that  the  soldier  is  an  enemy  and  he  realizes 
that  he  must  do  something.  He  weighs  his  options.  Should  he  move  forward  to  get 
into  a  position  of  advantage  or  should  he  wait  for  the  enemy  to  come  closer?  Should  he 
use  his  rifle,  a  grenade,  or  his  bayonet?  Or  should  he  succumb  to  his  human  instincts 
which  are  screaming  for  him  to  seek  cover  and  freeze?  His  dilemma  is  how  to 
accomplish  his  mission  without  getting  killed.  He  decides  to  move  into  a  better 
position  in  order  to  shoot.  Once  in  a  position  which  affords  a  better  shot,  he  raises  his 
weapon,  unconsciously  using  the  eight  steady  hold  factors  to  ensure  accuracy,  he  fires. 
Immediately  he  scans  the  target  area  to  determine  if  he  must  fire  again  at  the  same  or 
other  soldiers.  He  hears  shots  being  fired  from  the  left  front.  Their  impact  is  close,  he 
realizes  he  must  do  something,  either  move  or  shoot  back.  And  thus  the  process 
continuously  repeats  itself. 
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This  process  is  the  command  and  control  process  at  its  most  basic  level.  It  is 
nothing  more  than  the  timeless  logic  of  reasoned  action.  It  is  a  process  which  has  been 
followed  throughout  history,  but  which  has  more  recently  become  known  as  the  Boyd 
Cycle  or  the  Observe,  Orient,  Decide,  Act  (OODA)  Loop.  According  to  Theorist 
William  S.  Lind, 

"Conflict  can  be  seen  as  time-competitive  observation-orientation-decision- 
action  cycles.  Each  party  to  a  conflict  begins  by  observing.  He  observes 
himself,  his  physical  surroundings  and  his  enemy.  On  the  basis  of  his 
observation  he  orients,  that  is  to  say,  he  makes  a  mental  image  or  "snapshot"  of 
his  situation.  On  the  basis  of  this  orientation,  he  makes  a  decision.  He  puts 
the  decision  into  effect,  i.e.,  he  acts.  Then  because  he  assumes  his  action  has 
changed  the  situation,  he  observes  again,  and  starts  the  process  anew."  ^^ 

The  basic  dilemma  faced  by  the  rifleman  is  common  to  military  decision  makers 
at  all  levels,  how  to  accomplish  the  mission  without  getting  destroyed  by  the  enemy 
first.  According  to  Lind  this  is  best  done  by  being  able  to  go  through  the  OODA 
Loop  faster  than  the  enemy  so  that  "by  the  time  the  slower  side  acts,  the  faster  side  is 
doing  something  different  from  what  he  observed,  and  his  action  is  inappropriate. 

This  logic  underlies  our  system  of  command  and  control  and  its  accepted  measure  of 
effectiveness,  but  it  presupposes  that  not  only  is  the  OODA  Loop  executed  more 
quickly,  but  that  each  of  the  steps  is  performed  at  least  as  well  as  the  enemy. 

All  things  being  equal,  quicker  is  indisputably  better,  but  what  if  we  can  distort 
the  enemy's  view  of  the  battlefield  so  that  his  orientation,  decision,  and  action  steps  are 
all  wrong?  Quicker  decisions  are  made  with  less  information  and  thus  are  more 
subject  to  deception.  If  both  sides  see  the  battlefield  equally  well  but  the  quality  of  the 
decision  on  one  side  is  more  effective  than  on  the  other  then  perhaps  the  more  effective 
side  would  gain  some  time. 

Finally,  the  missing  ingredient  to  all  this  logic  is  leadership.  The  difference 
between  the  rifleman  deciding  to  act  against  the  enemy  rather  than  acting  to  protect 
himself.  Apparently  his  squad  leader  had  made  it  clear  what  was  expected  of  him. 
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Confidence  that  the  squad  leader  would  direct  the  other  fire  team  to  lay  down  an 
adequate  base  of  fire  to  suppress  the  enemy  probably  assisted  in  his  decision  to  move 
forward  and  shoot  as  well.  There  is  an  integral  relationship  between  leadership  and  the 
combat  decision.  All  other  steps  in  the  loop  being  equal,  how  much  difference  does 
leadership  make  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  actions?  Our  command  and  control  system 
is  based  on  the  logic  of  the  OODA  Loop.  Battle  Command  is  the  Army's  initiative  to 
focus  on  the  quality  of  combat  decisions  and  leadership. 

Command  and  Control. 

In  the  past,  the  phrase  'command  and  control'  has  been  used  with  many  different 
meanings.  The  most  common  are  as  a  verb  as  in  'to  provide  command  and  control  to 
assigned  and  attached  forces'  and  as  a  noun  as  in  the  command  and  control  system  or 
command  and  control  process.  With  the  advent  of  the  battle  command  concept,  the  use 
of  the  phrase  'command  and  control'  as  a  verb  could  be  replaced  by  battle  command. 
This  would  split  the  official  DOD  definition  of  command  and  control  in  half 

"Joint  Publication  1-02  defines  command  and  control  as  the  exercise  of 
authority  and  direction  by  a  properly  designated  commander  over  assigned 
forces  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  mission.  Command  and  control  functions 
are  performed  through  an  arrangement  of  personnel,  equifonent, 
communications,  facilities,  and  procedures  a  commander  employs  in 
planmng,  directing,  coordinating,  and  controlling  forces  and  operations  in 
the  accomplishment  of  the  mission.  This  combination  is  referred  to  as  the 
command  and  control  5/5teiii.(emphasis  added)" 

The  United  States  Army  command  and  control  system  is  in  fact  an  arrangement 
of  personnel,  equipment,  communications,  and  facilities.  And  it  operates  based  on  a 
set  of  procedures  which  moves  it  continuously  through  the  OODA  loop  (refer  to  figure 
one).  The  staff  continuously  tracks  the  battle  in  terms  of  the  enemy  situation,  the 
friendly  situation,  and  the  terrain  and  weather  (OBSERVE).  They  continuously  make 
assessments  or  estimates  with  regard  to  the  impact  of  the  current  situation  on  future 
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operations  periodically  requesting  that  the  commander  provide  guidance  or  make  a 
decision  (ORIENT).  If  the  commander  decides  a  decision  is  necessary,  the  staff 
develops  various  courses  of  action,  wargames  them,  and  makes  a  recommendation  to 
the  commander  (DECIDE).  Finally,  once  the  decision  has  been  made,  the  staff 
prepares  the  orders,  transmits  them  to  subordinate  units,  and  monitors  their  execution 
(ACT).  16 

FM  101-5,  Command  and  Control  for  Commanders  and  Staff  (Draft),  states  that 
"The  commander's  goal  is  to  generate  and  decisively  apply  combat  power.  The  C2 
system  enables  the  commander  to  use  his  military  leadership  skills  to  press  and  sustain 
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that  end.  Such  skills  help  transfer  a  unit’s  potential  combat  power  into  actual  combat 
power.  Perhaps  Major  General  Wayne  Knudson  stated  it  even  more  clearly  when  he 
said,  "The  commander  is  the  hub  of  the  C2  process-he  alone  commands,  leads  and  is 
responsible  for  all  decisions.  All  other  activities  are  subordinate  to,  and  supportive 
of,  his  actions."  General  Knudson  makes  a  distinction  between  "command"  and 
"command  and  control."  He  says  that  "Command  resides  in  a  single  person-the 
commander."  Whereas  the  C2  system  exists  to  "assist  the  commander  in  making 
reasoned  decisions  and  executing  them  in  a  manner  to  accomplish  his  missions  (such  as 
defeat  an  enemy  force,  attain  an  objective  and  so  on),  which  forces  the  enemy  into  a 
reactive  mode." 

The  relationship  between  a  commander  and  his  C2  system  is  much  like  the 
relationship  between  computer  programmer  and  his  computer.  Without  the 
programmer,  the  computer  is  nothing  more  than  a  complex  system  of  circuits, 
transistors,  and  diodes.  The  programmer  enters  commands  to  direct  the  computer  to 
perform  some  task.  His  combination  of  commands  can  run  the  gamut  from  a  clumsy 
attempt  to  an  elegant  routine  which  causes  the  computer  to  perform  to  its  fullest 
capability.  Ultimately,  however,  the  programmer  is  limited  by  the  maximum  capability 
of  the  computer. 

Similarly,  a  commander's  command  and  control  system  is  responsive  to  him. 

The  responsibility  of  command  is  total^^  but  his  limits  of  creativity  are  bounded  by  the 
capabilities  of  his  C2  system.  He  is  limited  by  the  speed  and  accuracy  with  which  the 
C2  system  tracks  the  battle,  the  veracity  of  its  assessments,  the  strength  of  its 
recommendations,  the  quality  of  its  orders,  and  the  faithfulness  of  its  execution 
monitoring.  In  this  sense,  the  expression  of  the  art  of  command  is  bounded  by  the 
limits  of  a  commander's  command  and  control  system.  A  weak  C2  system  in  a 
complex  and  dynamic  battlefield  environment  can  produce  command  errors  in  even  the 
best  commander.  These  command  errors  can  be  equated  to  each  step  of  the  OODA 
loop  as  stimulus  errors  ("I  didn't  know..."),  hypothesis  errors  ("I  didn't 
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understand..."),  option  errors  ("I  didn’t  consider..."),  and  response  errors  ("I  didn't 
act...").  "20 

The  Army's  new  concept  of  battle  command  should  not  lead  us  to  deemphasize 
the  improvement  of  the  command  and  control  system.  On  the  contrary,  battle 
command  should  set  the  requirements  for  C2  system  improvements  which  will  continue 
to  expand  the  limits  of  expression  of  the  art  of  command. 

Battle  Command  Concept. 

The  Army's  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Gordon  Sullivan,  stated  that  "The 
complexity  of  the  battlefield  has  increased,  while  the  commander' s  tools  to  command 
and  control  the  modem  battlefield  have  not  improved  proportionately." 21  he  goes  on  to 
state  that  "we  must  compensate  by  becoming  more  capable  of  dealing  with  the 
unexpected.  Our  best  tool  for  doing  this  is  the  commander,  guided  by  sound 
doctrine... ".22  Since  General  Sullivan  wrote  that  statement,  the  doctrinal  concept  of 
battle  command  has  been  introduced. 

"Battle  Command  is  the  ability  to  envision  the  activities  over  time  and  space  to 
achieve  an  endstate,  translate  and  communicate  that  vision  into  a  brief  but  clear 
intent,  formulate  concepts,  and  provide  the  force  of  will  through  the  presence 
of  leadership  throughout  the  battlefield  that  will  cause  the  concentration  of 
overwhelming  combat  power  at  the  right  time  and  place  to  win  decisively  with 
minimal  friendly  casualties. "(emphasis  added)-^ 

Analysis  of  this  definition  reveals  that  the  purpose  of  battle  command  is  to 
produce  action  in  the  form  of  combat  power  with  the  effect  of  accomplishing  the 
mission  while  simultaneously  protecting  one's  combat  potential  from  destruction  by  the 
enemy.  James  Macgregor  Bums,  in  his  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  book,  "Leadership", 
points  out  that  actions  require  power  and  power  requires  both  motive  and  resources. 
According  to  Bums,  "The  two  are  interrelated.  Lacking  motive,  resource  diminishes; 
lacking  resource,  motive  lies  idle.  Lacking  either  one,  power  collapses.  ...  To 
understand  the  nature  of  leadership  requires  understanding  of  the  essence  of  power,  for 
leadership  is  a  special  form  of  power.  "24  Thus  the  purpose  of  battle  command  is  not 
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only  to  develop  creative  concepts  for  the  use  of  assigned  forces,  but  also  to  impart  the 
motive  or  strength  of  will  to  carry  out  those  concepts  energetically  and  faithfully.  At 
each  level  of  command,  action  is  createc  by  assigning  missions,  allocating  resources, 
and  imparting  the  will  of  the  commander  to  subordinates.  This  is  the  essential 
relationship  between  decision  making  and  leadership  from  the  highest  levels  of 
command  down  to  the  squad  leader  and  his  squad  of  riflemen. 

Referring  back  to  military  art,  the  medium  in  which  the  art  of  battle  command 
must  function,  we  are  reminded  that  we  must  not  only  be  concerned  with  our  own 
resources  and  motives  but  also  those  of  the  enemy.  Clausewitz  understood  this  when 
he  wrote  that  "If  you  want  to  overcome  your  enemy  you  must  match  your  effort  against 
his  power  of  resistance,  which  can  be  expressed  as  the  product  of  two  inseparable 
factors,  viz.  the  total  means  at  his  disposal  and  the  strength  of  his  will.  From  this 
reasoning  theorists  of  the  past  150  years  have  developed  theories  of  exhaustion  versus 
annihilation,  maneuver  versus  attrition,  and  combinations  of  all  of  the  above. 
Fundamentally,  an  army's  forces  and  its  will  constitute  the  two  entities  against  which 
an  opponent' s  action  can  have  effect. 

"Decision  making  and  leadership  are  two  of  the  most  important  functions  of 
battle  command.  Making  effective  decisions  in  a  timely  manner  is  an  imperative  of 
effective  battle  command.  Equally  important  is  the  leadership  that  provides  the  strength 
and  force  of  will  to  follow  through  on  the  chosen  courses  of  action  to  achieve  the  stated 
end  conditions.  "26  If  military  art  is  the  medium  in  which  the  art  of  command  is 
expressed,  then  decision  making  and  leadership  are  the  artist's  principle  tools.  It  is 
through  the  combined  effect  of  these  tools  within  the  context  of  the  competitive  nature 
of  military  art  that  a  commander  creates  action  to  destroy  enemy  forces  and  the 
enemy's  will  to  fight  before  the  enemy  can  do  the  same  to  him.  The  significance  of  the 
action  is  defined  by  its  destructive  impact  and  /  or  its  influence  on  the  will  of  the 
enemy.  "The  experienced  commander  must  evince  an  intuitive  feel  for  what  direction 
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to  take  and  a  knack  for  blending  the  process  and  product  of  command  to  achieve 

success.  "27 

The  Art  of  Battlefield  Decision  Making. 

The  art  of  battlefield  decision  making  does  not  refer  to  the  military  decision 
making  process,  rather  it  concerns  the  substance  of  the  decision  itself.  It  is  at  the  heart 
of  almost  all  military  theory  and  doctrine.  The  art  of  battlefield  decision  making  is  in 
effect  what  tactics,  operational  art,  and  strategy  are  all  about,  how  best  to  use  military 
forces  to  achieve  objectives.  Clausewitz  called  it  a  "relentless  struggle  with  the 
unforeseen"  which  required  two  indispensable  qualities,  "First,  an  intellect  that,  even  in 
the  darkest  hour  retains  one  glimmering  of  the  inner  light  which  leads  to  truth;  and 
second,  the  courage  to  follow  this  faint  light  where  ever  it  may  lead.  "2^  Jomini 
believed  that  war  could  be  understood.  He  felt  that  maxims  could  be  developed  which 
would  lead  to  victory.  High  on  his  list  was  the  importance  of  the  decisive  point. 

"He  (the  commander)  should  endeavor  in  all  his  combinations,  whether 
deliberately  arranged  or  adopted  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  to  form  a  sound 
conclusion  as  to  the  important  point  of  the  battlefield.  This  he  can  do  only  by 
observing  well  the  direction  of  the  enemy's  line  of  battle,  and  not  forgetting  the 
direction  in  which  strategy  requires  him  to  operate.  "29 

In  these  two  sentences,  Jomini  summarizes  the  ftmdamental  requirements  for  the 

commander  to  make  a  sound  military  decision,  the  need  to  visualize  the  battlefield  and 

the  need  to  understand  the  end  state  required  by  the  higher  commander.  The  challenge 

is  to  see  the  battlefield  clearly  enough  and  quickly  enough  to  create  action  which 

achieves  the  desired  end  state  before  the  enemy  is  able  to  put  it  beyond  reach. 

Returning  to  the  story  of  the  rifleman,  his  OODA  Lx)op  involved  a  span  of 
control  of  one,  himself.  The  OODA  Loop  represented  his  cognitive  processes 
stimulated  by  his  senses.  As  we  move  up  the  chain  of  command,  the  commander's 
cognitive  process  is  increasingly  assisted  by  his  staff,  his  senses  are  assisted  by  the 
myriad  of  intelligence  systems  and  friendly  reporting  procedures,  and  his  decisions  are 
executed  by  ever  increasing  numbers  of  subordinate  leaders  each  with  their  own 
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independent  will.  In  spite  of  the  increasingly  distributed  nature  of  his  force,  the 
commander's  cognitive  process  remains  central  to  the  logic  of  the  decision. 

The  command  and  control  system  which  supports  battle  command  must  be 
capable  of  supporting  the  commander's  decision  making  needs.  Our  doctrine  requires 
the  commander  to  specify  commander' s  critical  information  requirements  (CCIR)  to 
focus  battle  tracking  and  battle  assessment. Continuous  tracking  and  assessment  by 
the  staff  and  by  the  commander  allow  the  commander  to  see  the  battlefield.  The 
command  and  control  system  should  enable  the  commander  to  practice  forward 
command,  thus  allowing  him  to  track  and  assess  the  battle  at  the  most  important  point 
for  himself.  The  better  he  can  see  the  battlefield,  the  better  he  can  discern  the  need 
to  act  to  counter  unforeseen  situations  or  to  exploit  opportunities. 

Once  the  need  to  act  is  determined,  the  military  decision  making  process  is  used 
to  determine  the  action  the  commander  desires  to  create.  The  action  is  created  by  the 
issuance  of  orders  to  subordinates  and  their  subsequent  execution  of  those  orders.  Our 
doctrine  calls  for  mission  type  orders  which  preserve  the  freedom  of  action  of 
subordinates  to  determine  the  best  way  to  accomplish  their  missions  within  the  intent  of 

their  higher  commanders.  32 

The  command  and  control  process  is  critical  to  understanding  the  decision 
making  component  of  battle  command.  It  reveals  that  there  are  two  decisions  the 
commander  must  make  within  the  process.  First  is  the  decision  that  action  is  necessary 
and  second  is  the  selection  of  a  course  of  action.  The  first  decision  dictates  the  timing 
of  the  second  decision  and  may  require  a  good  deal  more  of  what  Clausewitz  termed 
Coup  d'  Oeil  or  what  General  Sullivan  calls  mental  agility. 33  Failure  to  realize  the 
need  for  action  at  best  results  in  lost  opportunities,  at  worst  it  could  force  the  unit  into  a 
reactive  mode  from  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  recover.  Making  the  decision  to  act 
depends  upon  the  ability  to  see  the  battlefield  clearly  and  the  freedom  of  action  to 
rapidly  change  direction  within  the  higher  commander's  intent.  The  key  to  defeating 
the  enemy  before  he  can  defeat  you  is  to  realize  the  need  for  action  sooner,  to  be  able 
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to  implement  that  action  more  quickly,  and  to  be  sure  that  the  action  is  going  to  strike 
home  with  both  physical  and  moral  effect. 

The  decision  that  action  is  necessary  can  range  from  the  simple  triggering  of  a 
planned  action,  the  implementation  of  a  planned  branch  or  sequel,  the  exploitation  of  an 
unforeseen  opportunity,  or  the  reaction  to  an  unforeseen  enemy  action.  If  the  purpose 
of  all  military  action  is  to  defeat  the  enemy  before  he  can  defeat  you,  then  the  preferred 
situation  is  to  act  rather  than  to  react.  This  requires  flexible  plans  based  on  solid 
intelligence  about  the  full  range  of  possible  enemy  courses  of  action. it  also  requires 
the  commander  to  be  able  to  visualize  the  battlefield.  Visualizing  the  battlefield 
requires  not  only  seeing  it  as  it  currently  exists,  but  also  to  be  able  to  project  into  the 
future  the  probable  outcomes  of  current  actions  and  the  need  for  future  actions. 

Flexible  plans  give  commanders  the  ability  to  act  against  a  range  of  possible  enemy 
actions  and  they  minimize  the  negative  effects  of  reacting  to  unforeseen  enemy 
actions. 

Flexible  plans  also  involve  the  considerations  of  time  and  space  factors  which 
dictate  the  timing  requirements  for  decisions.  This  is  an  aspect  of  battle  command 
which  should  not  be  underestimated.  Clausewitz  called  it  the  most  essential  factor  in 
achieving  superiority  at  the  decisive  point. Today  time/space  relationships  may  be 
even  more  important. 

"One  of  the  more  difficult  conceptual  tasks  ...  is  the  requirement  to  deal  with 
time/space  relationships.  The  very  high  projected  mobility  of  both  friendly  and 
opposing  forces,  the  porous  nature  of  the  battlefield,  and  the  need  for  senior- 
level  commanders  to  execute  actions  in  the  "now"  time  frame  far  to  the  rear  of 
the  opposing  force,  in  order  to  influence  events  at  the  front  two  to  three  days 
later,  are  factors  which  require  significant  conceptual  ability  beyond  that 
previously  required  in  battle."^** 

Decisions  which  are  anticipated  can  be  made  relatively  quickly,  plans  are 
normally  already  coordinated,  and  orders  can  be  rapidly  executed.  Therefore, 
decisions  which  are  anticipated  normally  serve  to  accelerate  action. Unforeseen 
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situations  are  just  the  opposite.  The  decision  must  be  considered  and  coordinated  at 
each  level  of  command.  The  execution  of  the  decision  will  take  longer.  Therefore, 
unanticipated  decisions  tend  to  decelerate  action. 

The  course  of  action  chosen  by  either  side  in  a  battle  is  chosen  because  it 
appears  to  the  commander  that  it  offers  the  best  chance  of  defeating  the  enemy  with  the 
least  chance  being  defeated  first.  Like  the  individual  rifleman,  commanders  at  every 
level  are  faced  with  the  same  dilemma,  how  to  kill  without  being  killed.  The  dilemma 
is  exacerbated  by  the  fact  that  commanders  will  never  be  able  to  see  the  battlefield 
perfectly. 

Martin  Van  Creveld  called  the  history  of  command  in  war  an  "endless  quest  for 
certainty-certainty  about  the  state  and  intentions  of  the  enemy’s  forces;  certainty  about 
the  manifold  factors  that  together  constitute  the  environment...;  and,  last  but  definitely 
not  least,  certainty  about  the  state,  intentions,  and  activities  of  one's  own  forces, 

Where  there  is  uncertainty,  the  decision  can  range  from  the  very  timid  to  the  very  bold. 

Clausewitz  had  this  to  say  about  boldness  in  a  commander,  "...boldness  in  war 
even  has  its  own  prerogatives.  It  must  be  granted  a  certain  power  over  and  above 
successful  calculations  involving  space,  time,  and  magnitude  of  forces,  for  wherever  it 
is  superior,  it  will  take  advantage  of  its  opponent's  weakness.  In  other  words,  it  is  a 
genuinely  creative  fe/re(emphasis  added)."  Clausewitz  further  distinguished  acts  of 
true  boldness  from  those  taken  out  of  sheer  necessity.  He  points  out  that  bold  acts 
taken  out  of  necessity  are  really  only  a  reflection  of  the  commander's  resolution. 

Today  we  would  distinguish  them  as  acts  which  are  proactive  versus  reactive. 

This  creative  force  must  balance  the  need  to  protect  oneself  with  the  need  to 
strike  the  enemy.  Theorist  B.  H.  Liddell  Hart  pointed  out  the  fundamental  truth  that 
"...war  is  a  two-party  affair,  so  imposing  the  need  that  white  hitting  one  must  guard. 

Its  corollary  is  that,  in  order  to  hit  with  effect,  the  enemy  must  be  taken  off  his 
guard.  "42  The  need  to  guard  is  what  keeps  pressure  on  the  enemy.  To  the  extent  that 
he  feels  threatened,  he  will  tend  to  guard  more  than  hit.  His  boldness  will  be  tempered 
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leaving  only  his  resolution  or  will  to  survive.  In  order  to  threaten  the  enemy  however, 
one  must  forego  a  certain  amount  of  protection  in  order  to  strike  a  blow.  This  requires 
tme  boldness.  Both  sides  will  follow  this  logic  in  the  design  of  their  plan.  The  key  is 
to  make  their  plan  obsolete  by  creating  actions  which  the  enemy  does  not  expect.  This 
causes  the  enemy  to  react  thus  decelerating  his  action. 

B.  H.  Liddell  Hart  summarized  his  theory  as  follows  "...for  success  two  major 
problems  must  be  solved— dislocation  and  exploitation.  One  precedes  and  one  follows 
the  actual  blow— which  in  comparison  is  a  simple  act.'"^^  Dislocation  involves 
rendering  the  enemy's  plan  ineffective.  This  is  done  in  numerous  ways,  both  physical 
and  psychological.  Deception  causes  the  enemy  commander  to  base  his  plan  on 
incorrect  assumptions  about  our  intentions  or  capabilities  enabling  us  to  surprise  him.'^'^ 
C3CM  disrupts  the  enemy's  ability  to  direct  his  force.  Deep  attacks  eliminate  or  attrit 
key  enemy  capabilities  or  disrupt  the  timing  of  his  plan.  Raids  and  spoiling  attacks 
decelerate  enemy  action  by  forcing  him  to  react  to  unexpected  actions.  Supporting 
missions  or  economy  of  force  missions  cause  the  enemy  to  dilute  his  force. 
Psychological  operations  can  involve  all  of  the  above  as  well  as  its  own  unique 
operations  but  its  effect  is  aimed  at  the  enemy's  will  rather  than  physical  forces. ^5  At 
the  tactical  level,  dislocation  is  successful  if  it  results  in  favorable  combat  power  ratios 
at  the  intended  point  of  impact. 

At  the  point  of  impact,  overwhelming  combat  power  is  what  truly  counts.  The 
blow  is  executed  by  the  subordinate  as  an  integral  part  of  the  higher  commander's  plan. 
If  the  higher  commander  successfully  dislocated  the  enemy  (set  the  conditions),  then  the 
subordinate's  operation  will  have  a  better  chance  of  success.  If  the  subordinate  is  able 
to  overwhelm  the  enemy,  then  he  creates  an  opportunity  which  his  high  commander  can 
exploit.  At  each  level  of  command  this  same  logic  applies.  Every  level  of  command 
attempts  to  set  the  conditions  for  its  subordinates  through  its  concept  for  the  operation, 
its  allocation  of  resources  appropriate  to  assigned  missions,  and  its  preparation  to 
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exploit  opportunities.  At  each  level  of  command,  enough  combat  power  must  be 
developed  to  overwhelm  the  enemy  at  the  point  of  the  blow.^^ 

The  theoretical  logic  for  determining  the  force  required  for  the  engagement  was 
defined  by  Brigadier  General  Huba  Wass  de  Czege  in  his  paper,  understanding  and 
Developing  Combat  Power.  He  said  that  the  side  which  was  able  to  develop  the 
greatest  combat  power  would  win  in  battle.  His  logic  holds  that  combat  potential  is 
turned  into  combat  power  by  leadership,  or  within  the  context  of  this  paper,  decision 
making  and  leadership,  i.e.,  battle  command.  He  maintained  that  combat  power  is  a 
function  of  what  leaders  do  with  the  firepower,  maneuver,  and  protection  capabilities  of 
their  force.  He  also  recognized  the  two  sided  nature  of  war  and  realized  that  the  enemy 
would  be  able  to  negate  at  least  some  of  the  combat  potential  before  it  could  become 
combat  power. 

Exploitation  involves  following  up  on  the  opportunities  created  by  the  force  of 
the  blow.  Its  effect  is  both  physical  and  psychological.  It  involves  the  application  of 
relatively  fresh  forces  against  demoralized  or  shaken  forces.  Its  intent  is  to  accelerate 
action  by  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  success  and  breaking  the  will  of  the  enemy  to  fight. 
Like  the  dislocation,  it  must  be  planned  for  as  an  integral  part  of  any  offensive  or 
defensive  plan.  The  window  of  opportunity  for  conducting  the  exploitation  may  be 
short  so  the  commander  must  anticipate  the  decision  to  launch  the  exploitation  force. 
This  is  one  of  the  key  decisions  that  action  is  necessary.  In  the  offense,  the  exploitation 
may  involve  use  of  the  reserves  to  reinforce  success.  In  the  defense,  it  begins  with  the 
launching  of  the  counter-attack  after  a  successful  defense. It  continues  from  that 
point  as  an  offensive  operation. 

The  allocation  of  resources  to  subordinates  to  accomplish  their  mission  only 
provides  them  with  combat  potential.  What  the  subordinate  leaders  do  with  the 
resources  will  define  their  level  of  battle  command  effectiveness.  Dislocating  the 
enemy  is  a  key  part  of  developing  combat  power,  allocating  resources  to  subordinates 
appropriate  to  their  assigned  mission  is  a  key  part  of  developing  combat  power,  and 
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finally,  planning  to  exploit  the  success  of  subordinates  is  a  key  part  of  developing 
combat  power. 

Battle  command  effectiveness  cannot  be  viewed  at  a  single  level  of  command  in 
isolation.  Battle  command  is  inherently  vertical  in  nature.  Any  particular  level  is 
dependent  on  the  higher  level  of  command  for  resources,  a  workable  concept,  and 
freedom  of  action  to  develop  combat  power.  Furthermore,  it  is  dependent  on  the 
success  of  its  subordinates  so  that  their  success  can  be  exploited.  Likewise,  the  C2 
system  must  support  commanders  at  all  levels  and  provide  for  a  common  vision  of  the 
battlefield  on  a  near  real-time  basis. 

Regardless  of  whether  you  are  a  proponent  of  maneuver  theory  or  attrition 
theory,  or  of  strategies  of  exhaustion  or  annihilation,  at  the  tactical  level  the  logic  of  the 
dislocation,  the  blow,  and  exploitation  is  inescapable.  Furthermore  it  is  consistent  with 
the  Army's  warfighting  doctrine. Returning  to  the  rifleman,  his  squad  leader 
dislocated  the  enemy  by  using  a  fire  team  to  suppress  the  enemy  and  to  focus  their 
attention  in  another  direction.  This  allowed  the  rifleman's  fire  team  to  move  into  a 
position  of  advantage  in  order  to  maximize  their  ability  to  kill  the  enemy  without 
getting  themselves  killed.  It  would  have  been  up  to  the  fire  team  leaders  to  determine 
how  best  to  deliver  the  blow.  After  the  blow,  the  squad  leader  then  would  have  used 
the  rifleman's  fire  team  to  lay  down  a  base  of  fire  so  that  the  other  fire  team  could 
continue  to  move  forward  toward  the  objective. 

Similarly,  a  corps  commander  would  use  deception,  C3CM,  PSYOPS,  and  deep 
attacks  to  dislocate  the  enemy  so  that  his  divisions  could  mass  combat  power  against  the 
enemy  in  the  close  fight.  The  corps  commander  would  then  use  his  reserve  to  exploit 
success  in  the  close  fight  in  order  to  maintain  pressure  on  the  enemy  and  defeat  him  in 
detail.  At  each  level  of  command  down  to  the  squad  leader,  the  higher  commander 
should  plan  to  dislocate  the  enemy  to  set  the  conditions  for  the  subordinate  level  and 
then  be  prepared  to  exploit  the  opportunity  created  by  the  subordinate.  He  does  this  by 
developing  a  concept  for  the  operation  to  include  his  intent  statement,  assigning 
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missions  to  subordinate  commanders,  and  allocating  resources.  The  subordinate's  blow 
likewise  consists  of  dislocation,  the  blow  by  his  subordinate,  and  the  exploitation. 

In  order  to  deal  with  the  uncertainty  of  the  enemy's  course  of  action  and  the 
uncertainty  of  the  effect  of  the  dislocation,  subordinate  commanders  are  allowed  the 
freedom  of  action  to  strike  the  blow  in  accordance  with  the  situation  as  it  unfolds  so 
long  as  their  action  is  not  counter  productive  to  the  overall  plan  for  action.  If  each 
level  of  command  has  planned  for  flexibility  and  enjoys  the  freedom  of  action  to  make 
rapid  decisions,  then  the  action  created  by  the  force  will  continue  to  accelerate.  Under 
this  concept,  unity  of  purpose  from  higher  to  lower  is  preserved  by  the  use  of  mission 
type  orders  and  use  of  the  commander's  intent.  In  this  way,  the  action  created  by 
commanders  and  leaders  at  all  levels  contributes  toward  the  common  objective  of 
defeating  the  enemy's  forces  and  /  or  his  will  before  he  can  do  the  same  to  us. 

To  be  effective,  any  plan  for  action  chosen  by  the  commander  must  be  flexible 
and  it  must  provide  for  the  dislocation,  the  blow,  and  the  exploitation  of  the  enemy 
force.  Flexibility  requires  that  the  commander  see  the  battlefield,  be  able  to  anticipate 
future  outcomes  or  events,  and  develop  a  course  of  action  with  branches  and  sequels. 
Dislocation  causes  the  enemy  to  drop  his  guard  and  decelerate  his  action.  It  requires 
that  our  action  be  unexpected  or  so  quick  that  the  enemy  cannot  respond  in  time.  The 
blow  masses  our  combat  power  to  destroy  the  enemy  while  off  guard  or  while  his  guard 
has  been  rendered  irrelevant.  The  exploitation  allows  us  to  continue  to  accelerate  our 
action  relative  to  the  enemy  to  prevent  him  from  recovering  his  cohesion  before  he  is 
entirely  defeated.  It  normally  means  the  application  of  additional  force  such  as  the 
reserve  to  maintain  the  pressure  on  the  enemy. 

The  Art  of  Battlefield  Leadership. 

Leadership  in  battle  is  a  broad  subject.  The  purpose  of  this  section  is  not  to 
review  all  the  theories  of  leadership,  but  rather  to  determine  its  function  on  the 
battlefield  and  what  distinguishes  effective  from  ineffective  battle  leadership. 
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A  review  of  the  various  theories  of  war  reveals  that  leadership  performs  at  least 
two  major  functions  on  the  battlefield.  First  and  foremost  it  inspires  and  motivates  the 
army  to  "do  difficult  things  in  trying  times''^®,  secondly,  it  sets  the  threshold  of  victory 
or  defeat  within  the  moral  domain. 

Theorists  as  long  ago  as  Sun  Tzu  (400-320  B.C.)  understood  the  role  of  morale 
in  war.  Sun  Tzu  said,  "The  responsibility  for  a  martial  host  of  a  million  lies  in  one 
man.  He  is  the  trigger  of  its  spirit.  ...  If  an  army  has  been  deprived  of  its  morale,  its 
general  will  also  lose  his  heart."-'’!  Clausewitz  believed  that  military  spirit  was  "one  of 
the  most  important  moral  elements  in  war."  and  that  it  was  "a  tool  whose  power  is 
measurable"...  and  "whose  influence  may  therefore  be  estimated". Like  Sun  Tzu, 
Clausewitz  believed  that  the  commander  was  ultimately  responsible  for  his  unit's 
military  spirit.  He  also  realized  that  the  "inertia  of  the  whole  gradually  comes  to  rest 
on  the  commander's  will  alone.  The  ardor  of  his  spirit  must  rekindle  the  flame  of 
purpose  in  all  others;  his  inward  fire  must  revive  their  hope."^^ 

Likewise,  J.  F.  C.  Fuller  noted  that  physical  loss  is  normally  the  most  obvious 
effect  of  disaster  or  defeat  but  that  there  is  also  a  moral  component  consisting  in  the 
reduction  in  the  endurance  of  the  soldiers  and  more  importantly  the  loss  of  the  "will¬ 
power  of  the  commander  over  his  men".  This  he  said  could  only  be  made  good  by 
"success  in  the  field". 

Fuller  identified  "The  conflict  of  reason  and  instinct"  as  "one  of  the  outstanding 
problems  of  war. "  He  said  that  fear  and  danger  tend  to  cause  soldiers  to  act  in  terms  of 
self  preservation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  commander  must  somehow  convince  soldiers 
to  act  on  his  idea  and  "unless  the  will  of  his  men  responds  to  his  idea  their  actions  will 
be  out  of  harmony  with  it."^^  Fuller  concludes  that  the  commander’s  "knowledge  and 
his  prestige  for  doing  right  must  be  unimpeachable,  and  reliance  in  him  must  be  so 
complete  that  the  will  of  his  men  is  merged  into  his  own."^^ 

Our  doctrine  requires  that  decision  making  be  decentralized  within  the 
commander's  overall  intent.  As  we  have  seen,  decision  making  is  only  part  of  the 
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problem.  The  other  part  is  inspiring  and  motivating  subordinates  to  carry  out  those 
decisions  in  the  face  of  adversity.  This  requires  strong  leadership  at  every  level  of 
command.  At  the  lower  levels  of  command  it  involves  leadership  which  is  directly 
involved  with  soldiers  whose  instincts  drive  them  away  from  danger.  At  the  higher 
levels  leadership  is  more  indirect  but  no  less  important.  According  to  theorist  Richard 
Simpkin,  the  commander's  requirement  to  establish  will  power  over  the  unit  plays  a 
double  role.  First,  "It  sets  the  threshold  at  which  a  commander  will  see  his  mental 
picture  of  the  situation  as  representing  defeat  and  succumb  to  his  opponent. "  Second,  it 
"determines  the  ability  of  their  respective  subordinates."^^ 

Battle  command  leadership  like  decision  making,  cannot  be  viewed  at  a  single 
level  in  isolation.  Field  Marshall  Erwin  Von  Rommel  was  quoted  as  saying  "It  is  sheer 
nonsense  to  say  that  maintenance  of  men’s  morale  is  the  job  of  the  battalion  commander 
alone.  The  higher  the  rank,  the  greater  the  effect  of  the  example...  The  converse  of 
this  may  also  be  true,  in  spite  of  great  high  level  leadership,  poor  leadership  at  the 
intermediate  or  lower  levels  may  undo  the  positive  effects  on  morale. 

Likewise,  if  higher  commanders  expect  their  subordinates  to  lead  effectively, 
they  must  not  only  provide  purpose  and  motivation  but  also  resources.  This  entails  the 
delegation  of  authority  and  the  concept  of  directive  control.  In  the  mid  1980s  this  was 
termed  "power  down".  One  of  conclusions  reached  concerning  power-down  during  a 
leadership  study  conducted  at  Fort  Hood,  Texas  was  that  "Any  command/leadership 
level  that  is  unwilling  to  give  up  micromanagement  can  block  the  flow  of  Power  Down 
to  subordinate  elements.  The  entire  thrust  of  Power  Down  can  be  interrupted;  its 
potential  advantages  can  be  lost."^^  Certainly  part  of  leadership  must  include  the 
provision  of  good  leadership  down  to  the  lowest  level  and  the  development  of  trust 
between  commanders  at  each  level. 

To  be  effective,  battle  command  leadership  must  instill  in  the  force,  at  each 
successive  level,  the  will  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  intent  of  the  higher  commanders. 
The  will  to  act  must  flow  freely  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  unit.  It  must  be  a  strong. 
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determined  will  which  will  persevere  in  the  face  of  hardship  and  danger  and  which 
resists  being  demoralized  by  set  backs.  Subordinate  commanders  must  not  only  have 
the  will  to  act,  but  also  the  freedom  to  act  on  their  own  volition.  The  will  to  act  is 
bom  from  the  morale  of  the  force,  its  confidence  in  its  leaders,  and  the  soundness  of 
the  plan.  The  freedom  to  act  is  a  product  of  the  concept  of  directive  control  and  the 
tmst  between  seniors  and  subordinates. 

The  Product  of  Battle  Command  :  Action 

Although  the  art  of  decision  making  and  the  art  of  leadership  have  been 
discussed  separately,  the  two  components  of  battle  command  are  inseparable  and  it  is 
their  synergistic  effect  which  creates  action.  The  decision  represents  the  conceptual 
design  of  the  action  in  the  mind's  eye  of  the  commander.  Leadership  reflects  the 
commander's  skill  at  communicating  the  design  and  the  necessity  of  each  subordinate  in 
its  fruition.  The  action  which  battle  command  endeavors  to  create  must  be  designed 
and  executed  so  as  to  defeat  the  enemy  before  he  can  defeat  us. 

This  overriding  imperative  should  drive  our  actions  to  slow  the  enemy  down 
while  it  motivates  us  to  accelerate.  We  must  plan  to  strike  the  enemy  with  maximum 
physical  and  moral  effect  before  he  can  strike  us.  And  we  must  instill  in  our  leaders 
the  will  to  act  rather  than  to  react.  This  requires  bold  plans  and  bold  leaders. 

Our  review  of  leadership's  role  in  battle  applies  to  both  sides.  Therefore  it 
follows  that  the  enemy's  will  is  a  viable  objective  for  our  action  especially  if  his 
leadership  is  weak.  Sun  Tzu  said,  "the  expert  at  controlling  his  enemy  frustrates  him 
and  then  moves  against  him.  He  aggravates  him  to  confuse  him  and  harasses  him  to 
make  him  fearful.  Thus,  he  robs  his  enemy  of  his  heart  and  of  his  ability  to  plan.''^^ 
Clausewitz  said  that  "In  the  engagement,  the  loss  of  morale  has  proved  the  major 
decisive  factor.  . . .  This  becomes  the  means  of  achieving  the  margin  of  profit  in  the 
destruction  of  the  enemy's  physical  forces  which  is  the  real  purpose  of  the 
engagement."^*  Our  plans  must  incorporate  actions  which  directly  robs  the  enemy  of 
his  heart,  strikes  strong  blows,  and  which  plan  for  the  exploitation  of  local  successes. 
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We  must  exercise  strong  leadership  to  reduce  our  vulnerability  to  similar  actions  by  the 
enemy,  ensure  unity  of  effort,  and  which  will  sustain  our  force's  ability  to  continue  to 
accelerate  the  action  beyond  initial  success. 

FM  100-5,  Operations,  defines  tempo  as  the  "rate  of  military  action ".^2  Battle 
command  creates  action.  Actions  can  be  proactive  or  reactive  depending  upon  which 
side  has  the  advantage.  Setting  or  controlling  the  tempo  marks  the  distinction  between 
acting  and  reacting.  Effective  battle  command  sets  the  tempo  of  the  operation  forcing 
the  enemy  to  react. 


III.  UNDERSTANDING  INITIATIVE. 

"Our  job  is  to  develop  bold  audacious  leaders,  competent  enough  to  know  the 
difference  between  risk  and  gamble,  and  willing  to  take  risk  to  get  inside  the 
decision  cycle  of  the  enemy  in  order  to  wrest  the  initiative  from  him.  We  must 
develop  commanders  who  trust  their  subordinates,  who  delegate  responsibility 
and  authority  to  them,  and  who  encourage  them  to  exercise  initiative  within  the 
framework  of  their  intent.  "^3 

This  quotation  by  Lieutenant  General  Gerald  T.  Bartlett,  former  Commandant  of 
the  U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  uses  the  term  initiative  in  two 
different  ways.  The  first  refers  to  "the  initiative"  as  a  noun,  as  if  it  were  something 
which  can  be  possessed  by  the  force  as  a  whole  with  respect  to  the  enemy.  The  second 
use  of  the  word  initiative  refers  to  the  "exercise  of  initiative"  as  if  it  were  a  quality 
possessed  by  individual  unit  commanders  or  leaders  with  respect  to  their  tendency  to 
act  on  their  own.  Understanding  of  both  these  uses  of  the  term  initiative  are  necessary 
to  use  the  concept  of  initiative  as  a  measure  of  effectiveness  for  battle  command. 

FM  100-5,  Operations,  doctrinally  states  the  two  uses  of  the  term  initiative  as 
follows: 

"Initiative  sets  or  changes  the  terms  of  battle  by  action  and  implies  an 
offensive  spirit  in  the  conduct  of  all  operations.  Applied  to  the  force  as  a 
whole,  initiative  requires  a  constant  effort  to  force  the  enemy  to  conform  to 
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commander' s  operational  purposes  and  tempos,  while  retaining  freedom  of 
action.  ...  Applied  to  individual  soldiers  and  leaders,  initiative  requires  a 
willingness  and  ability  to  act  independently  within  the  framework  of  the  higher 
commander's  intent. 

Both  types  of  initiative  require  the  creation  of  action.  Initiative  applied  to  the  force  as  a 
whole  requires  action  which  is  designed  to  preempt  the  enemy's  plans  and  cause  him  to 
react  to  the  effects  of  our  action.  To  the  extent  that  the  force  is  successful  in  that 
objective  then  they  possess  the  initiative.  Initiative  applied  to  individual  soldiers  and 
leaders  refers  to  their  will  to  act  or  to  create  action  which  facilitates  the  taking  of  the 
initiative  by  the  force.  It  facilitates  it  by  acting  as  soon  as  the  leader  realizes  the  need 
for  action  rather  than  waiting  for  instructions  from  above.  It  implies  that  the  soldier  or 
leader  on  the  scene  is  better  able  to  see  the  battlefield  and  act  appropriately  than 
commanders  who  are  several  times  removed. 

Battle  Initiative 

Initiative  applied  to  the  force  as  a  whole,  or  battle  initiative,  is  closely  related  to 
the  concept  of  the  decision  cycle  or  OODA  Loop.^^  Both  sides  in  a  battle  attempt  to 
see  the  battlefield  within  the  context  of  their  objectives  and  what  they  believe  the  enemy 
will  do,  they  adopt  the  course  of  action  they  believe  will  most  likely  result  in  success, 
and  then  they  act  to  carry  out  that  course  of  action.  Each  side  believes  he  has  the 
necessary  combat  power  at  every  point  of  impact  to  be  successful.  If  each  side  were 
100%  correct  in  their  assessment,  then  both  sides  would  win  each  engagement. 
Obviously  one  side  has  to  be  more  right  than  the  other.  The  key  to  success  is  to  lead 
the  enemy  to  make  incorrect  assessments,  i.e.,  mistakes. To  the  extent  this  is 
successful,  our  actions  will  not  be  anticipated  by  the  enemy.  Simultaneously,  we  must 
ensure  that  the  enemy  cannot  do  the  same  to  us.  We  must  force  the  enemy  to  react  by 
presenting  him  with  situations  he  did  not  anticipate  and  cannot  tolerate.  Meanwhile,  we 
must  anticipate  his  reactions  and  take  actions  to  further  frustrate  his  plan.  This  is  what 
General  Bartlett  called  getting  "inside  the  decision  cycle  of  the  enemy". 
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In  the  section  on  battle  command,  the  monograph  highlighted  the  importance  of 
the  decision  that  action  is  necessary.  This  decision  is  made  in  light  of  information 
garnered  through  the  battle  tracking  and  battle  analysis  processes.  When  we  have 
planned  branches  to  our  course  of  action  based  on  anticipated  enemy  actions  or 
reactions,  we  are  able  to  decelerate  the  enemy's  action  while  accelerating  our  own. 
When  we  fail  to  anticipate  the  enemy's  actions,  then  commanders  must  have  the 
freedom  to  rapidly  improvise  adjustments  to  the  plan  within  the  context  of  their  higher 
commander' s  intent. 

When  the  enemy  succeeds  in  initiating  an  unanticipated  action  against  us,  we 
may  be  forced  to  react.  At  whatever  level  this  occurs  (the  lower  the  better),  rapidly 
improvised  adjustments  to  the  plan  should  serve  to  limit  the  effect  of  the  enemy's  action 
so  that  the  higher  commander's  plan  is  not  also  disrupted.  Conversely,  when  our  plans 
are  successful,  we  must  be  able  to  rapidly  exploit  the  opportunity  before  the  enemy  can 
react  to  limit  our  success.  If  each  level  of  command  is  able  to  rapidly  act  to  exploit 
success  then  the  magnitude  of  the  success  can  be  expanded  by  successively  higher 
levels  of  command. 

According  to  FM  100-15,  Corps  Operations,  "Defeat  may  or  may  not  entail  the 
destruction  of  any  part  of  the  enemy  army;  rather,  the  objective  is  to  either  disrupt  or 
nullify  his  plan  and/or  subdue  his  will  to  fight  so  that  he  is  either  unwilling  or  unable  to 
further  pursue  his  adopted  course  of  action.  There  are  many  ways  to  distort  or 
nullify  the  enemy's  plan  or  subdue  his  will  to  fight.  All  of  them  require  creativity  and 
a  certain  amount  of  unpredictability.  Deception  distorts  the  enemy  commander's 
expectation  of  our  intentions. C3CM  disrupts  the  enemy  commander's  ability  to 
direct  his  forces.  Rapid  maneuvers  surprise  the  enemy  in  the  realm  of  time  and  space. 
Deep  attacks  destroy  or  disrupt  key  enemy  capabilities  relied  on  by  his  plan.^^ 
Psychological  operations  demoralize  the  enemy  and  weaken  his  will  to  fight.  At  the 
lower  levels,  well  placed  minefields  slow  the  enemy  down  and  channelize  his 
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movements Integrated  fire  support  disrupts  and  suppresses  the  enemy.  And  smoke 
blinds  the  enemy. 

All  of  these  actions  are  designed  to  ensure  overwhelming  combat  power  at  the 
point  of  impact.  They  are  all  positive  actions  taken  against  the  enemy  regardless  of 
whether  the  force  as  a  whole  is  on  the  defense  or  the  offense.  Each  of  these  actions 
require  that  we  envision  the  battlefield  more  clearly  and  more  quickly  than  the  enemy, 
that  we  more  accurately  assess  the  current  situation  with  respect  to  the  desired  end 
state,  and  that  our  actions  have  greater  moral  and  physical  effect  than  the  enemy's. 

Tempo  is  an  important  related  concept  to  battle  initiative.  If  every  positive 
action  taken  by  each  side  is  considered  an  initiative,  then  the  rate  of  initiatives  can  be 
considered  tempo.  Each  initiative  varies  in  significance.  Some  initiatives  have  very 
little  effect  on  the  enemy  while  others  have  profound  physical  and  moral  effects. 
Therefore,  tempo  is  not  just  the  quantity  of  initiatives  over  time  but  also  there  is  a 
component  of  significance^*  which  serves  to  accelerate  the  tempo  relative  to  the  enemy. 

To  possess  the  advantage  in  terms  of  tempo  is  essentially  the  same  as  possessing 
battle  initiative. ^2  [n  any  engagement  or  battle,  each  side  is  able  to  create  positive 
actions  against  its  adversary.  The  absolute  value  (quantity  and  quality)  of  our 
initiatives  must  be  greater  than  the  enemy  during  any  period  of  time  in  order  to  control 
the  tempo.  Refer  to  figure  two  for  an  example.  The  attacker  is  normally  credited  with 
initially  possessing  the  initiative. This  is  because  he  is  able  to  choose  the  time  and 
place  of  the  attack.  Initially  he  is  able  to  create  the  most  significant  military  action  by 
massing  at  the  point  of  the  attack  against  a  fraction  of  the  defender.  However,  the 
strength  of  the  defense  offers  advantages  which  facilitate  slowing  the  tempo  of  the 
attacker.  To  the  extent  the  defender  is  able  to  increase  his  own  tempo  in  terms  of 
quantity  and  quality  of  his  actions,  parity  may  be  reached.  Clausewitz  called  this  the 
point  of  culmination. It  is  at  this  point  that  the  defender's  actions  have  been 
successful  in  stalling  and  breaking  the  cohesion  of  the  attack.  If  the  defender  still  has 
enough  strength,  he  can  wrest  the  initiative  from  the  attacker  by  conducting  a  counter- 
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attack  to  exploit  the  success  of  the  defense.  At  this  point  the  defender's  initiatives  out 
weigh  the  attacker's,  his  tempo  is  accelerating  while  the  original  attacker's  is 
decelerating,  and  the  initiative  belongs  to  the  counter-attacker. 

The  key  to  winning  is  to  take  the  initiative  and  maintain  it  by  forcing  the 
enemy's  tempo  to  constantly  decelerate  while  keeping  your  tempo  greater  than  his. 
Defeating  the  enemy's  plan  decelerates  his  tempo.  Destroying  his  forces  also 
decelerates  his  tempo.  Both  have  physical  effects  and  both  have  psychological  effects. 

ATTACKER’S  | 

TEMPO 


TIME 


\  I - ATTACKER'S  TEMPO  SLOWED - ^  A  A  TltlE 


BY  THE  DEFENSE 

fROSS  CULMINATlNt;  SUCCESSFUL 

THE  POINT  DEFENSE 

_ L_l)_ _ ^ _ i 

FIGURE  2  :  INITIATIVE,  TEMPO,  AND  THE  CULMINATING  POINT 

The  combination  of  the  two  is  intended  to  cause  the  enemy  to  lose  his  will  to  fight 
before  he  can  do  the  same  to  us. 

While  we  normally  associate  the  initiative  with  the  offense,  the  defender  can 
create  initiatives  against  the  attacker  which  decelerate  the  attacker's  action.  The 
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defender  accelerates  his  own  tempo  in  relation  to  the  attacker  to  the  extent  he  is  able  to 
shape  the  battlefield  in  accordance  with  his  own  plan.  Ultimately  he  can  wrest  the 
initiative  from  the  attacker  by  exceeding  the  attacker’s  tempo. 

A  cycle  of  the  OODA  Loop  is  required  to  create  action.  Battle  tracking  and 
battle  assessment  are  continuous  activities.  The  decision  that  action  is  necessary  is  the 
critical  link  in  the  OODA  loop  in  terms  of  setting  the  tempo.  Failure  to  realize  that 
action  is  necessary  might  go  unnoticed  because  it  results  in  non-action.  The  result  is 
opportunity  lost  or  forfeiture  of  the  initiative  to  the  enemy.  Late  realization  that  action 
is  necessary  results  in  a  slower  tempo  and  a  hastily  produced  action.  The  commander 
whose  visualization  of  the  battlefield  anticipates  the  need  for  action  and  improvises 
rapid  adjustments  to  the  current  plan  will  be  able  to  set  the  tempo  at  an  ever  increasing 
rate.  This  commander  possesses  individual  initiative. 

Individual  Initiative 

S.L.A.  Marshall  said  "...by  a  rough  approximation:  60  per  cent  of  the  art  of 
command  is  the  ability  to  anticipate;  40  per  cent  of  the  art  of  command  is  the  ability  to 
improvise,  to  reject  the  preconceived  idea  that  has  been  tested  and  proved  wrong  in  the 
crucible  of  operations,  and  to  rule  by  action  instead  of  acting  by  rules.  Anticipation 
means  being  able  to  envision  the  battlefield,  e.g.,  seeing  the  current  situation  in  terms 
of  probable  outcomes  of  current  actions  and  the  series  of  actions  necessary  to  reach  the 
desired  end  state.  Improvisation  means  the  ability  to  rapidly  adjust  plans  in  accordance 
with  the  vision  of  the  battlefield. 

J.F.C.  Fuller  believed  that  action  largely  depended  on  the  individual  initiative  of 
leaders.  He  referred  to  it  as  the  "will  to  act".  According  to  Fuller,  "If  subordinate 
leaders  have  definitely  been  delegated  control  of  certain  operations,  then  they  should  be 
allowed  full  freedom  of  action  within  the  terms  of  references  of  the  plan."  He  argued 
that  interference  by  the  higher  commander  usurps  the  responsibility  delegated  to  the 
subordinate  and  thus  weakens  the  will  of  the  subordinate  to  act.^^  Therefore, 
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individual  initiative  requires  not  only  the  ability  to  anticipate  and  the  ability  to 
improvise  but  also  the  will  to  act. 

Like  Fuller,  S.L.A.  Marshall  realized  that  individual  initiative  had  to  be  limited 
to  the  "terms  of  references  of  the  plan".  He  said  that  "I  think  we  can  put  it  down  as  an 
axiom  that  initiative  is  a  desirable  characteristic  in  a  soldier  only  when  its  effect  is 
concentric  rather  than  eccentric:  the  rifleman  who  plunges  ahead  and  seizes  a  point  of 
high  ground  which  common  sense  says  cannot  be  held  can  bring  greater  jeopardy  to  a 
company  than  any  mere  malingerer.  The  same  may  be  said  about  the  commander 
who  launches  an  initiative  which  is  counter-productive  to  the  higher  commander's  plan. 
Individual  initiative  in  the  context  of  our  doctrine  means  initiative  which  is  constructive 
to  the  overall  plan  rather  than  destructive. 

At  the  individual  rifleman  level,  any  action  he  takes  in  the  face  of  danger  toward 
the  accomplishment  of  his  mission  is  arguably  initiative.  The  rifleman  must  overcome 
the  inertia  of  fear  to  take  a  positive  action  against  the  enemy.  S.L.A.  Marshall  said  "the 
act  of  moving  is  initiative"  and  that  firing  one's  weapon  was  also  initiative. 

Additionally,  Marshall  believed  that  speech,  the  act  of  communicating  pertinent 
information  in  battle,  was  a  critical  component  of  individual  initiative.  He  defined 
pertinent  information  as  "any  information  which  will  enable  the  uniting  of  strength, 
which  in  turn  means  the  multiplication  of  strength."  According  to  Marshall,  this 
information  flow  must  be  two-way.  He  believed  that  "the  greatest  possible  stimulant  to 
the  initiative  of  the  commander  is  for  the  subordinate  to  continue  to  supply  him  with  all 
information  as  it  develops,  and  that  conversely,  to  build  initiative  in  his  men,  the 
commander  must  keep  them  informed  of  the  general  situation,  the  object,  and  the  role 
of  all  elements.  He  felt  that  communicating  was  important  on  a  moral  level  to 
increase  the  will  to  act  (overcoming  the  inertia  of  fear)  and  in  terms  of  assisting 
commanders  and  leaders  to  more  clearly  visualize  the  battlefield.  By  improving  a 
leader' s  ability  to  see  and  understand  the  battlefield,  Marshall  believed  that  the 
individual  initiatives  of  soldiers  could  be  united  to  accelerate  the  unit's  tempo. 
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Moving  up  the  chain  of  command  from  the  rifleman,  individual  initiative  retains 
the  character  of  overcoming  the  inertia  of  fear  to  take  positive  action  against  the  enemy. 
The  responsibility  for  doing  so  rests  with  the  unit  commander  or  leader.  He  must  have 
a  predisposition  toward  action  against  the  enemy  rather  than  to  protect  against  him. 
Protection  is  important  but  it  does  not  win  battles.  This  concept  returns  us  to 
Clausewitz's  view  on  boldness.  In  his  opinion,  true  boldness  increased  the  farther 
removed  the  action  was  from  necessity. Applied  to  individual  initiative,  true  boldness 
is  required  for  actions  which  are  taken  early  in  anticipation  of  future  battlefield 
situations.  Actions  that  are  forced  due  to  necessity  are  actions  to  protect.  Clausewitz 
said  these  actions  only  displayed  resolution.  Positive  actions  taken  against  the  enemy  to 
preempt  his  action  requires  the  ability  to  visualize  the  battlefield  and  to  anticipate 
enemy  plans.  These  actions  also  require  that  subordinates  be  given  the  freedom  to  act 
within  the  context  of  the  higher  commander's  intent  for  the  operation.  Finally, 
commanders  must  possess  a  certain  creative  boldness  in  their  decision  making. 

The  Relationship  Between  Individual  Initiative  and  Battle  Initiative 
There  seems  to  be  symbiotic  relationship  between  individual  initiative  and  battle 
initiative.  Battle  initiative  means  having  the  ability  to  act  rather  than  react,  to  beat  the 
enemy  to  the  punch.  It  requires  bold  plans  which  dislocate  the  enemy's  plans  through 
unexpected  actions  leading  the  enemy  to  make  mistakes.  The  effect  it  seeks  is  the 
destruction  of  enemy  forces  and  its  will  to  fight.  Battle  initiative  requires  bold  leaders 
with  individual  initiative  to  rapidly  seize  fleeting  opportunities  created  by  enemy 
mistakes.  Individual  initiative  senses  opportunities  to  take  action  against  the  enemy  and 
rapidly  adjusts  plans  to  ensure  maximum  physical  and  moral  effect.  Individual 
initiative  develops  the  situation  from  the  bottom  up  enabling  each  successively  higher 
commander  to  exploit  the  opportunities  created  by  their  subordinates.  The  combined 
effect  is  high  tempo  operations  to  defeat  the  enemy  before  he  can  defeat  us. 
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IV.  INITIATIVE  AS  A  MEASURE  OF  EFFECTIVENESS. 

The  development  of  officers  who  are  accomplished  in  the  art  of  battle  command 
is  crucial  to  the  United  States  Army's  ability  to  win  on  the  future  battlefield.^®  This 
task  is  especially  difficult  for  the  profession  of  arms  due  to  the  constrained  peacetime 
learning  environment.  Theorist  B.  H.  Liddell  Hart  lamented  that  in  peacetime  training, 
the  concentration  on  tactical  technique  results  in  a  "cult  of  soundness  rather  than 
surprise.  It  breeds  commanders  who  are  so  intent  not  to  do  anything  wrong... that  they 
forget  the  necessity  of  making  the  enemy  do  something  wrong.  The  result  is  that  their 
plans  have  no  result.  For,  in  war,  it  is  by  compelling  mistakes  that  the  scales  are  most 
often  turned.  General  Sullivan  also  recognized  this  problem  when  he  said  that  we 
must  develop  the  ability  "to  recognize  acceptable  risks  and  take  them."  He  believes 
that  the  best  way  to  develop  this  ability  is  by  rewarding  initiative  and  innovation  in  our 
training.  He  summarized  that  "Fostering  creative,  adaptive  behavior  is  the  essence  of 

leader  development.  "^2 

The  introduction  of  the  battle  command  concept  in  our  newest  doctrine  is  aimed 
at  fostering  creative,  adaptive  commanders  who  are  able  to  compel  the  enemy  to  make 
mistakes  and  who  can  recognize  and  exploit  opportunities  as  they  are  created.  In  order 
to  reinforce  the  battle  command  concept  in  our  training  and  in  our  study  of  war,  we 
need  an  appropriate  measure  of  effectiveness. 

To  be  appropriate,  the  measure  of  effectiveness  must  address  the  essential 
qualities  of  battle  command  and  it  must  also  provide  sufficient  resolution  to  facilitate 
the  discussion  and  study  of  training  exercises  or  the  analysis  of  historical  case  studies, 
e.g.,  it  must  be  useful.  The  concept  of  initiative  may  be  such  a  measure.  The  two 
sided,  competitive  nature  of  war  is  fundamental  to  both  concepts.  Battle  command 
creates  action  within  this  environment.  Initiative  is  a  concept  which  describes  the 
results  of  such  action  in  relative  terms  between  the  two  adversaries. 
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During  the  monograph's  discussion  of  battle  command  and  of  initiative,  several 
strong  parallels  emerged  between  the  two  concepts.  These  parallels  link  the  essential 
qualities  of  effective  battle  command  to  the  concept  of  initiative. 

First  and  foremost,  battle  command  is  an  art  form.  Its  purpose  is  to  create 
military  action.  Unlike  other  art  forms  however,  it  does  not  exist  as  an  end  unto  itself. 
Rather,  it  exists  as  a  means  to  defeat  an  enemy  whose  aim  is  to  defeat  us.  Within  this 
interactive  medium,  battle  command  effectiveness  should  be  judged  not  only  by  the 
ability  to  orchestrate  the  actions  of  our  own  forces,  but  also  by  the  degree  to  which 
commanders  are  able  to  orchestrate  the  enemy's  actions.  Orchestration  of  one's  own 
forces  is  difficult  enough.  The  orchestration  of  one's  own  forces  for  the  purpose  of 
orchestrating  the  enemy's  actions  requires  commanders  characterized  by  creative 
boldness  at  each  level  in  the  chain  of  command  working  together  to  produce  the  artistic 
effect  we  have  defined  as  battle  initiative. 

Initiative  is  a  subjective  quality  which  describes  the  net  effects  of  each 
opponent's  actions.  According  to  our  doctrinal  understanding  of  initiative,  gaining 
battle  initiative  requires  "a  constant  effort  to  force  the  enemy  to  conform  to  a 
commander's  operational  purposes  and  tempos,  while  retaining  freedom  of  action".  ... 
It  also  requires  soldiers  and  leaders  to  have  the  will  and  "ability  to  act  independently 
within  the  framework  of  the  higher  commander's  intent. 

The  commander  who  is  able  to  create  actions  which  out  weigh  the  enemy's 
actions  in  both  the  physical  and  moral  domain  possesses  battle  initiative.  Even  when  a 
unit  is  in  the  defense,  the  commander  may  take  positive  actions  to  deceive  the  enemy 
leading  him  to  attack  at  a  time  and  place  of  the  defending  commander's  choosing.  In 
this  case,  the  defender  possesses  the  initiative.  He  is  setting  the  terms  of  battle  and 
controlling  the  tempo.  A  well  known  example  of  possessing  the  initiative  while  in  the 
defense  is  Napoleon's  deception  of  the  allies  of  the  Third  Coalition  at  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz.  Napoleon,  after  pursuing  the  Russians  from  Munich  to  Vienna,  no  longer 
had  the  ability  to  carry  the  fight  to  the  enemy.  However,  by  feigning  weakness  in 
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general  and  especially  on  his  right  flank,  he  was  able  to  entice  the  Russians  and 
Austrians  into  attacking  him  almost  exactly  as  he  expected.  He  subsequently  was  able 
to  exploit  this  dislocation  of  the  enemy’s  plan  with  his  counter-attack  which  completed 
the  destruction  of  his  enemy. Napoleon,  through  the  brilliance  of  his  concept  and  its 
synchronized  execution  by  his  subordinates,  possessed  the  initiative  in  that  defensive 
battle  from  the  time  the  allied  commanders  took  his  bait  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
fight. 

Battle  command's  two  principal  tools,  decision  making  and  leadership  combine 
to  create  actions  which  implement  commander's  plans.  Our  discussion  of  battle 
command  concluded  that  we  must  plan  to  strike  the  enemy  with  maximum  physical  and 
moral  effect  before  he  can  strike  us  and  that  we  must  instill  in  our  leaders  and  soldiers 
the  will  to  act  rather  than  to  react.  This  requires  bold  plans  and  bold  leaders.  Our  C2 
systems  must  provide  the  commander  the  information  he  needs  to  envision  the 
battlefield  clearly.  Battle  plans  must  incorporate  actions  which  dislocate  the  enemy 
physically  and  psychologically  so  that  when  we  strike  the  main  blow,  the  enemy's 
guard  is  down.  Commanders  must  also  plan  for  exploitation  of  success  leading  to 
pursuit  to  keep  pressure  on  the  enemy  preventing  his  recovery.  Battle  leadership  must 
function  to  reduce  our  vulnerability  to  similar  actions  by  the  enemy,  ensure  unity  of 
effort,  and  sustain  our  force's  ability  to  continue  to  accelerate  the  action  beyond  initial 
success.  Finally,  we  concluded  that  effective  battle  command  sets  or  controls  the 
tempo  by  orchestrating  action  on  both  sides  of  the  engagement. 

Gaining  and  maintaining  battle  initiative  requires  that  we  do  all  of  these  things 
better  than  the  enemy.  In  the  section  on  initiative  we  concluded  that  battle  initiative 
requires  bold  plans  which  dislocate  the  enemy  leading  him  to  make  mistakes  and  it 
requires  bold  leaders  with  individual  initiative  to  rapidly  seize  fleeting  opportunities 
created  by  those  mistakes.  The  combined  effect  of  these  two  requirements  is  high 
tempo  operations  to  defeat  the  enemy  before  he  can  defeat  us,  the  same  effect  which 
battle  command  endeavors  to  create.  Battle  command  leadership  functions  to  instill  in 
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subordinates  the  will  to  act  which  is  required  to  take  the  initiative.  Battle  command 
decision  making  produces  actions  designed  to  decelerate  the  enemy's  action  by  making 
his  plans  irrelevant  while  constantly  accelerating  our  own  action  by  taking  advantage  of 
opportunities  as  they  occur.  This  is  also  required  to  seize  and  maintain  the  initiative. 

The  concept  of  battle  initiative  provides  an  overarching  measure  of  effectiveness 
which  addresses  the  net  effect  of  each  sides  ability  to  battle  command  its  forces.  It 
addresses  the  requirements  for  effective  decision  making  in  battle  and  for  leadership  in 
battle.  The  concept  of  individual  initiative  addresses  the  effectiveness  of  leadership' s 
ability  to  inspire  subordinates  to  act  rather  than  to  react.  It  also  addresses  the 
effectiveness  of  a  commander' s  ability  to  envision  the  battlefield,  recognize 
opportunities  early,  and  then  implement  their  willingness  to  act.  The  two  concepts 
taken  together  provide  a  suitable  means  for  analyzing  battle  command. 

Battle  command' s  measure  of  effectiveness  must  have  enough  resolution  to  be 
useful.  In  the  introduction  to  this  paper,  we  resolved  that  the  measure  of  effectiveness 
for  battle  command  should  not  attempt  to  provide  a  yardstick  form  of  measurement. 
Rather,  our  measure  ought  to  have  enough  resolution  to  provide  a  framework  for 
discussion  and  analysis  of  battle  command  in  real  or  simulated  situations,  it  ought  to  be 
a  basis  for  feedback  to  a  commander  to  assess  his  degree  of  success  or  failure  in 
applying  the  art  of  command,  and  it  must  provide  insights  toward  what  effective  battle 
command  is  without  restricting  the  creative  instincts  of  commanders. 

This  monograph  discusses  several  key  concepts  which  refine  the  understanding 
of  battle  command  and  initiative.  These  concepts  appear  consistently  in  most  of  the 
major  theories  of  war  since  the  time  of  Sun  Tzu  and  are  key  components  of  our 
doctrine  as  well.  They  also  provide  a  thread  of  continuity  between  battle  command  and 
the  concept  of  initiative.  It  is  this  set  of  concepts  which  provide  the  resolution 
necessary  to  assess  battle  command.  They  include  such  ideas  as  the  commander' s 
vision,  anticipation,  flexibility  in  planning,  dislocation  of  the  enemy,  improvisation. 
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freedom  of  action,  the  will  to  act,  and  the  role  of  creative  boldness  in  the  art  of 
command. 

From  these  ideas,  and  the  relationship  between  battle  command  and  initiative,  a 
■framework  of  analysis  for  effective  battle  command  has  been  developed.  This 
framework  is  a  first  step  toward  providing  the  resolution  necessary  to  use  initiative  as  a 
measure  of  effectiveness.  The  framework  consists  of  a  series  of  questions  with 
associated  phrases  to  focus  analysis  of  the  question's  answer.  The  intent  is  that  this 
framework  may  be  useful  to  structure  battle  command  after  action  reviews  during  field 
training  exercises  or  command  post  exercises.  The  framework  of  analysis  follows  in 
italics  with  explanatory  notes. 

1.  How  well  did  the  commander  envision  tite  battlefield?  A  clear  commander's  vision 
of  the  battlefield  is  fundamental  to  effective  battle  command  and  absolutely  must  be 
clearer  than  the  enemy  commander's  vision  of  the  battlefield  in  order  to  seize  and  retain 
the  initiative.  As  such,  the  commander’s  vision  is  one  of  the  most  lucrative  targets  on 
the  battlefield.  The  commander  must  continuously  envision  the  battlefield,  updating  in 
his  mind  the  significance  of  every  development.  The  clarity  of  his  vision  can  change 
during  the  course  of  the  battle.  Every  action  created  by  battle  command  has  an  effect 
on  the  enemy  commander's  vision  of  the  battlefield.  To  the  extent  his  vision  can  be 
blurred,  his  decision  cycle  will  be  slowed  and  his  decision  corrupted.  A  clear  vision  of 
the  battlefield  helps  the  commander  to  accelerate  action  as  opportunities  arise. 
Exercising  forward  command  is  necessary  to  minimize  the  effects  of  enemy  efforts  to 
blur  the  commander's  vision  the  battlefield. 

a.  Enemy  expectation  of  friendly  intentions.  Unexpected  actions  catch  the 
enemy  with  his  guard  down,  forcing  him  to  react.  In  order  to  create  actions  the  enemy 
does  not  expect,  the  commander  must  understand  what  the  enemy  expects  us  to  do. 

This  is  an  approach  to  intelligence  which  is  not  commonly  taken. 

b.  Enemy  intentions.  When  the  enemy  does  something  we  do  not  expect,  then 
we  are  forced  to  react.  In  order  to  prevent  being  surprised  by  the  enemy,  the 
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commander  must  understand  what  the  enemy  intends  to  do.  Knowing  what  the  enemy 
intends  to  do  helps  the  commander  find  ways  to  frustrate  the  enemy's  plan. 

c.  Time-Space  Relationships.  Time-space  relationships  define  the  difference 
between  feasible  and  infeasible  plans.  It  defines  the  range  of  options  which  are 
available  to  the  commander  and  allows  him  to  time  actions  to  achieve  the  greatest 
effect.  At  the  tactical  level,  the  greatest  opportunity  for  surprise  lies  in  the  ability  to 
rapidly  move  combat  power  to  unexpected  places  on  the  battlefield  before  the  enemy 
can  react.  Slowing  the  enemy's  ability  to  react  requires  that  commanders  think  and 
fight  throughout  the  depth  of  the  battlefield.  Friendly  actions  are  often  keyed  to  enemy 
actions.  This  requires  that  commanders  be  able  to  closely  track  enemy  actions  and  that 
they  be  intimately  familiar  with  the  physical  limitations  of  their  own  force's  capabilities 
in  order  to  synchronize  actions  at  the  desired  time  and  place. 

d.  Current  Situation  to  Desired  End  State.  The  commander' s  vision  must 
discern  the  significance  of  the  current  situation  with  respect  to  the  desired  end  state.  It 
must  chart  a  path  to  get  there  at  the  expense  of  the  enemy. 

2.  Did  the  commander’s  j^ans  and  decisions  endeavor  to  seize  and  maintain  the 
initiative?  Plans  provide  the  blueprint  for  the  actions  the  commander  wants  to  create 
in  pursuit  of  his  objective.  The  commander's  decisions  implement  those  plans  and 
when  required  adjusts  those  plans.  The  dominant  motive  behind  every  action  should  be 
to  seize  or  retain  battle  initiative.  When  in  the  defense,  the  plan  should  include  actions 
to  make  the  enemy  do  what  we  want  him  to  do.  When  in  the  offense,  the  plan  should 
be  completely  unexpected  by  the  enemy.  Each  of  the  commander’s  decisions  should  be 
analyzed  to  assess  the  degree  to  which  it  endeavored  to  seize  and  maintain  the  initiative. 

a.  By  causing  the  enemy  to  make  incorrect  assessments  leading  to  bad  plans, 
(dislocate  the  enemy  through  deception,  sutprise,  or  preemption)  Actions  which 
successfully  lead  the  enemy  to  make  incorrect  assessments  tend  to  accelerate  the  tempo 
by  increasing  the  significance  of  our  other  subsequent  actions  and  decreasing  the 
significance  of  enemy  actions. 
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b.  By  planning  to  accelerate  tempo  beyond  the  enemy's  capability,  making  bis 
adjustments  irrelevant  The  commander's  understanding  of  the  time-space 
relationships  within  his  area  of  operations  dictates  the  timing  of  each  action  so  that  they 
can  be  executed  before  the  enemy  can  react. 

c.  By  making  faster  adjustments  to  own  plan.  (Anticipation  and  imjxvvisation, 
Ixancbes  to  the  plan)  The  decision  that  action  is  necessary  is  a  key  component  of 
battle  command  decision  making.  A  clear  vision  of  the  battlefield  gives  the  commander 
the  ability  to  anticipate.  A  flexible  plan  with  branches  gives  the  commander  the  ability 
to  rapidly  improvise,  freedom  of  action  within  the  intent  of  the  higher  commander 
gives  the  commander  the  authority  to  act  rapidly,  boldness  gives  the  commander  the 
desire  to  act  early  rather  than  wait  to  react. 

d.  By  concentrating  overwhelming  combat  power  (maneuver,  firepower, 
protection,  and  leadership)  to  strike  the  main  Mow  with  both  fdiysica!  and  moral 
effect  Each  commander  must  ensure  that  the  necessary  resources  are  allocated 
commensurate  with  the  missions  assigned  to  each  subordinate.  At  the  point  of  impact, 
commanders  must  have  overwhelming  combat  power.  All  the  stratagems,  the 
deceptions,  and  the  maneuvers  are  intended  to  manipulate  the  combat  power  ratios  at 
the  point  of  impact.  Each  level  of  command  sets  the  conditions  for  its  subordinates.  If 
combat  power  at  the  point  of  impact  is  not  overwhelming,  then  there  has  been  a  failure, 
at  some  level  or  levels,  of  battle  command  decision  making,  leadership,  or  both.  If  the 
combat  power  failed  to  overwhelm  the  enemy,  then  we  will  lose  the  initiative  at  what 
ever  level  the  failure  occurred.  If  the  enemy  exploits  our  failure  (his  success),  then  the 
initiative  will  be  lost  at  the  next  higher  level  until  the  enemy  can  be  contained.  This  is 
the  essence  of  the  connection  between  battle  command  decision  making  and  battle 
initiative.  The  U.S.  Army  tends  plan  for  success  to  the  exclusion  of  failure.  However, 
prudent  planning  dictates  that  branches  be  prepared  to  limit  the  effects  of  enemy 
successes.  The  decision  that  this  type  of  action  is  necessary  requires  continuous  two- 
way  communication  between  levels  of  command,  accurate  battle  tracking,  and  freedom 
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of  action  for  subordinates  to  improvise  rapid  actions  within  the  higher  commander' s 
intent. 

e.  By  [banning  for  the  expioitation  of  success.  The  converse  is  true  of  the 
above  comments.  If  the  commander's  subordinate  achieves  overwhelming  combat 
power  at  the  point  of  impact,  then  he  must  be  prepared  to  exploit  the  opportunity.  To 
the  extent  his  exploitation  is  successful,  then  he  possesses  the  battle  initiative  and 
creates  opportunity  for  his  higher  commander  to  exploit. 

f.  By  balancing  boldness  with  judgment  The  commander  must  recognize  the 
difference  between  risk  and  gamble.  Taking  risks  will  always  be  necessary  in  order  to 
act  early  enough  to  avoid  reacting.  The  commander  must  balance  these  risks  by  taking 
adequate  precautions  to  ensure  he  is  not  walking  into  a  trap. 

3.  Did  the  commander's  Leadership  motivate  and  inspire  his  subordinates  to  do 
difficult  things  in  hying  times,  to  show  individual  initiative?  Battle  command  decision 
making  and  leadership  combine  to  create  military  actions.  Leadership  accelerates  that 
action  by  instilling  in  soldiers  the  will  to  act  rather  than  react.  Individual  initiative  at 
the  lowest  levels  create  the  first  opportunities  for  exploitation.  Individual  initiative  is 
required  at  every  level  to  rapidly  exploit  opportunities  before  the  enemy  is  able  to  close 
the  opportunity.  Likewise,  individual  initiative  is  required  to  make  rapid  adjustments  to 
the  plan  before  the  adjustment  becomes  a  reaction. 

a.  By  maintaining  high  morale.  High  morale  is  necessary  for  the  creation  of 
aggressive  action.  Leadership  is  the  dominant  influence  in  the  creation  of  high  morale. 

b.  By  ensuring  subordinate 's  will  to  act  was  in  harmony  with  his  while 
fgvserving  the  subordinate's  freedom  to  act  When  the  will  to  act  is  in  harmony  at 
every  level  of  command,  there  is  a  synergistic  effect  which  creates  action  greater  than 
the  sum  of  its  parts.  This  effect  is  created  by  the  use  of  directive  orders  and  monitoring 
execution  by  subordinates  to  ensure  their  efforts  are  constructive  rather  than  destructive 
to  the  overall  plan.  While  the  commander's  intent  places  some  limits  on  the  actions  of 
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subordinates,  it  is  intended  to  give  them  the  freedom  of  action  they  need  to  most 
effectively  accomplish  their  part  of  the  higher  unit's  plan. 

c.  By  setting  a  high  moral  threshold  of  defeat  The  commander,  by  his 
personal  example,  his  moral  courage,  and  his  ability  to  maintain  the  morale  of  his  unit, 
is  able  to  set  a  high  moral  threshold  of  defeat.  This  makes  the  unit  less  vulnerable  to 
the  psychological  effects  of  enemy  actions  and  gives  them  a  higher  degree  of 
determination  to  accomplish  the  mission. 

4.  At  what  points  during  the  operation  did  the  initiative  shift  between  the  tn  o 
adversaries?  This  question  must  be  analyzed  vertically  through  all  the  levels  of 
command.  Subordinates  can  gain  the  initiative  at  their  level  but  their  superiors  may  fail 
to  recognize  and  exploit  it.  Subordinates  can  have  their  freedom  of  action  so 
constrained  by  lack  of  resources  or  by  a  failure  of  higher  commander' s  leadership  that 
they  are  unable  to  seize  opportunities  when  they  arise.  Analyzing  an  exercise  or  an 
actual  operation  in  terms  of  the  shifting  of  battle  initiative  from  one  side  to  the  other 
provides  valuable  insight  into  to  relative  effectiveness  of  each  side's  battle  command 
decision  making  and  leadership.  If  every  military  action  is  considered  a  discrete 
initiative  which  varies  in  significance,  then  the  net  effect  of  initiatives  taken  by  each 
side  indicates  which  side  possesses  the  battle  initiative.  While  it  may  be  very  difficult 
to  judge  the  significance  of  individual  actions  standing  alone,  it  is  relatively  easier  to 
track  the  shift  of  initiative  at  a  particular  level  of  command.  Battle  initiative  shifts 
when  the  major  actions  of  a  unit  become  reactions.  Working  backwards  from  this 
point,  one  can  begin  to  discern  the  actions  which  had  the  greatest  significance. 

This  framework  of  analysis  for  battle  command  uses  the  concept  of  initiative  as 
its  measure  of  performance.  The  framework  has  enough  resolution  to  provide  a  vehicle 
for  discussion  and  analysis  of  battle  command  in  real  or  simulated  situations,  it 
provides  a  basis  for  feedback  to  a  commander  to  assess  his  degree  of  success  or  failure 
in  applying  the  art  of  command,  and  it  provides  insight  toward  what  effective  battle 
command  is  without  restricting  the  creative  instincts  of  commanders. 
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FM  100-5,  Operations,  says  that  battle  command  "is  often  guided  by  intuition 
and  feel  gained  from  years  of  practice  and  study.  The  concept  of  initiative  is  a 
viable  measure  of  effectiveness  for  focusing  the  practice  and  study  of  battle  command. 
Taking  and  maintaining  the  initiative  in  battle  requires  commanders  who  possess 
individual  initiative  and  who  encourage  it  in  their  subordinates.  Battle  initiative 
requires  actions  which  are  integrated  at  each  level  of  command  to  dislocate  the  enemy, 
hit  him  with  overwhelming  combat  power,  and  then  exploit  the  enemy  while  his 
cohesion  is  shattered.  Battle  initiative  requires  eflFective  battle  command. 

This  monograph  offers  the  concept  of  initiative  as  a  means  of  assessing  the  art  of 
battle  command.  The  monograph  is  only  a  first  step  towards  developing  a  useful 
construct  to  improve  the  quality  of  our  officer's  education  and  training  and  towards 
focusing  improvements  in  our  command  and  control  system  and  process.  There  are 
many  implications  requiring  further  thought  and  study. 

Battle  command  assessment  must  be  viewed  vertically.  There  are  physical  and 
moral  conditions  which  the  higher  commander  sets  for  his  subordinates  at  each  level  of 
command  and  which  evolve  continuously  throughout  an  operation.  These  conditions 
must  be  simulated  in  training  in  order  to  reinforce  the  need  for  dialogue  between  levels 
of  command  and  in  order  to  develop  the  trust  which  is  so  critical  in  battle.  Our  training 
evaluation  systems  tend  to  look  at  individual  levels  of  command  in  isolation  rather  than 
as  a  part  of  a  larger  whole.  Our  training  also  tends  to  ignore  the  influences  of  higher 
levels  of  command  not  represented  in  the  field. 

Individual  initiative  is  not  an  innate  quality  that  a  commander  possesses  purely 
due  to  personality,  rather  it  must  be  nurtured  and  encouraged  by  each  successive  level 
of  command. This  form  of  "power-down"  can  be  short-circuited  at  any  point  in  the 
chain  of  command.  When  a  commander  fails  to  show  initiative,  his  entire  higher  chain 
of  command  should  be  suspect. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  introduction  to  this  paper,  "the  most  magnificent 
execution  can  rarely  offset  the  deadweight  of  a  flawed  concept.  Like  the 
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encouragement  of  individual  initiative,  brilliant  concepts  at  higher  levels  can  be  short- 
circuited  by  flawed  concepts  at  intermediate  or  lower  levels  of  command.  Command 
failures  must  be  analyzed  by  looking  at  all  the  levels  of  command  rather  the  just  the 
level  which  was  defeated.  Commanders  must  ensure  that  realistic  conditions  have  been 
set  for  the  unit  in  training  rather  than  stacking  the  deck  against  them. 

In  order  to  reward  initiative  in  training,  the  moral  effects  of  battle  must  be 
simulated.  So  long  as  a  defender  is  required  to  prevent  penetration  of  an  arbitrary 
phase  line,  commanders  will  act  to  protect  that  line  rather  than  to  defeat  the  enemy. 
They  will  counter-attack  into  the  face  of  the  enemy  to  destroy  him  physically  rather 
than  into  his  flank  or  rear  to  destroy  him  morally  and  then  physically. 

The  decision  that  action  is  necessary  is  a  key  part  of  battle  command' s  role  in 
accelerating  tempo  while  decelerating  the  enemy's  tempo.  Little  if  any  time  is  devoted 
to  this  aspect  of  decision  making  in  an  officer's  education  and  training.  The  execution 
of  plans  against  a  thinking  enemy  in  a  command  post  exercise  or  field  training  exercise 
format  is  the  best  tool  for  practising  this  critical  commander' s  task.  The  after  action 
review  must  dedicate  time  to  discussing  this  type  of  decision.  Improvements  to  our 
command  and  control  system  must  be  focused  to  support  this  decision. 

Rapid  exploitation  of  a  subordinate's  success  should  be  a  mandatory  part  of  any 
commander's  concept  of  the  operation.  Exploitation  begins  at  the  lowest  levels  of  the 
chain  of  command.  To  the  extent  each  level  of  command  is  able  to  exploit 
opportunities  before  the  enemy  is  able  to  react,  the  scope  of  the  success  can  be 
expanded.  Too  often  in  training,  'change  of  mission'  or  'end  of  exercise'  is  called 
before  exploitation  even  reaches  the  battalion  level.  U.S.  Army  training  should 
endeavor  to  make  exploitation  a  reflexive  action  to  ensure  the  thorough  defeat  of  the 
enemy  both  physically  and  morally. 
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